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PLAIN  REASONS 


FOR  NEW-MODELLING 

POYNINGS'  LAW. 


AS  this  paper  does  not  pretend  to  convey  in- 
flrudion  to  ftatefmen  or  lawyers,  but  is 
addrefled  principally  to  the  country  gentlemen  and 
freeholders  of  Ireland,  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be 
deeply  read  in  the  old  ftatute  law,  I fhall  make  no 
apology  for  ftating  at  large  the  alterations  which 
were  made  in  our  conftitution  by  the  a 61  of  the 
ioth  of  Hen.  VII.  chap  4.  commonly  called  Poyn- 
ings’  Law  *,  and  the  lubfequent  a6t  of  the  4th  of 
Philip  and  Mary  explanatory  thereof. 

* Sir  Edward  Poynings,  during  his  adrainiftraticn  in  Ireland, 
palFed  two  and  twenty  other  laws. 
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Before  Poynings’  Law  Bills  were  originated  in 
either  houfe  of  parliament  indifferently,  and  having 
received  the  fanttion  of  both  houfes,  were  imme- 
diately, without  any  communication  with  the  king, 
paired  or  rejected  by  the  king’s  deputy  in  this 
kingdom.  By  Poynirigs?  Law  the  method  was 
altered  ; the  houfes  of  parliament  were  (tripped  of 
the  power  of  originating  bills  : In  their  (lead,  it  was 
provided,  that  the  privy  council  fhould  have  the 
foie  power  of  giving  birth  to  bills,  and  this  too  in 
a limited  degree,  for  no  bills  could  be  introduced 
into  parliament,  fave  only  fuch  as  had  been  certified 
over  to  England,  to  be  returned  under  the  great  feal 
of  that  kingdom,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  that 
parliament  in  which  they  were  intended  to  pafs. 
This  lad  provifion  was  altered  by  the  4th  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  chap.  4.  which  allowed  the  privy  council, 
after  a parliament  was  affembled,  to  certify  over  to 
England  any  new  matter  which  arofe  during  the 
feflion,  and  which  they  conceived  it  proper  to  mould 
into  a bill.  Thus  flood  the  law  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  when  our  houfes  of  parliament  took  upon 
themfelves  to  be  humble  remembrancers  to  the  privy 
council  of  what  bills  it  was  proper  to  certify  over  to 
England  •,  and  from  this  fource  originated  the  pre- 
fent  pra&ice  of  framing  what  are  called  heads  of 
bills  in  either  houfe,  for  the  revifion  and  correc- 
tion of  that*  auguft  body,  the  privy  council. 
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Thus  before  Poynings*  ad,  bills  were  introduced, 
debated,  and  agreed  upon  by  the  two  houfes  of  Par- 
liament exclujively , and  then  prefen  ted  to  the  king’s 
reprefentative,  to  be  agreed  to  or  rejeded  in  the  whole , 
without  alteration.  At  prefent  (under  the  authority 
of  Poynings’  Law,  the  ad  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
and  the  pradice  which  fprung  up  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.)  heads  of  bills  are  thrown  together  in  one 
of  the  houfes,  and  without  receiving  the  fandion 
of  the  other,  are  carried  up  to  the  privy  council; 
where  they  may  be  added  to,  caftrated,  or  fup- 
preffed,  or  if  not  entirely  condemned,  may  be 
tranfmitted  in  the  fhape  of  a bill  to  England; 
where  the  bill  may  again  be  added  to,  altered,  or 
fuppreffed,  and  if  it  efcap  s this  fecond  ordeal, 
may  be  fent  back  with  ail  its  additions  and  altera- 
tions ; and  then,  and  not  before,  comes  before 
parliament  in  the  proper  form  of  a hill ; not  in- 
deed a fubjed  for  the  wifdom  of  parliament  to  ex- 
ert itfelf  upon,  by  modelling  it  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  nation,  but  to  be  agreed  to,  or  rejeded 
iu  the  lump,  without  adding  or  diminifhmg  an 
iota : and  if  the  two  houfes  can  digeft  it  in  its 
new  fhape,  the  confent  of  the  crown,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  deputy,  avs  a matter  of  courfe,  gives  it  the 
efficacy  of  a law. 
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These  alterations  in  the  mode  of  palling  laws 
are  too  pregnant  with  r^ifchief  to  efcape  the  ani- 
verfions  of  the  nation  that  feels  their  fatal  efFedts. 
7 he  new  modelling  the  obnoxious  ftatutes  * which  give 
rife  to  them , is  therefore  the  objett  which  the  nation 
at  prefent  looks  to  with  the  greateft  earnejlnefs.  They 
expedt  from  the  wifdom  and  fpirit  of  parliament, 
and  the  juftice  of  the  king,  a reftoration  of  the 
ancient  rights  of  parliament  ; and  they  are  refolv- 
ed  by  every  conftitutional  method  in  their  power, 
to  make  their  fentiments  known  to  thofe  who  are 
invefted  with  the  glorious  prerogative  of  redrefling 
their  wrongs. 

And  the  fir  ft  reafon  they  give  for  the  new  mo* 
delling  of  thofe  laws  is,  in  my  opinion,  a very  ftrong 
one,  be.caufe  thofe  laws  militate  diredtly  againft  the 
very  fundamental  principles  of  our  conftitution,  as 
declared  by  Magna  Chart  a and  all  our  ancient  re- 
cords, by  parcelling  out  to  the  privy  councils  of 
England  and  Ireland  that  legislative  power,  which 
the  conftitution  entrufts,  as  a facred  depofit,  in 
the  hands  of  king,  lords,  and  commons  alone. 
The  conftitution,  fay  they,  knows  no  powers,  but 
the  facred  majefiy  of  the  king,  the  hereditary  ho- 
nour and  nobility  of  the  lords,  and  the  auguft  of- 

* Poynings’  Law,  io,  H.  7.  c.  4.  and  the  explanatory 
law  of  Philip  and  Mary. 
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femblage  of  active,  virtues  and  honeft  principles  in  the 
delegates  of  the  people.  The  privy  council  neither 
inverted  with  hereditary  power,  like  the  lords,  nor 
delegated  power,  like  the  commons,  have  no  power, 
no  place,  no  office  in  the  legiflature,  unlefs  you 
call  them  the  delegates  of  the  crown,  (which  in- 
deed appoints  them)  and  the  abfurdity  is  too  grofs 
that  the  king  fhould  legiflate  both  indirectly  by 
proxy,  and  directly  in  per fon. 

But,  2dly,  The  terms  upon  which  Ireland  be- 
came an  acceffion  to  the  crown  of  England,  were 
a compleat  participation  of  the  privileges  of  Eng- 
lifhmen,  and  as  the  moft  valuable  of  thefe  the 
boafted  conftitution  of  parliament  ; and  as  one  au- 
thentic proof  of  this,  I refer  to  the  # modus  tenen- 
di  parliamenta,  (the  mode  of  holding  parliaments) 

tranfmitted 

* The  authenticity  of  this  modus  has  been  called  in  queftion 
by  the  great  Selden,  and  fince  his  time  doubted  by  many  of 
the  learned.  As  it  is  an  important  point,  which  affects  the 
queftion  of  the  antiquity  of  the  rights  of  parliament,  I hope  I 
{hall  be  indulged  in  fetting  it  in  its  true  light.  This  modus  was 
given  by  William  the  Conqueror  ; but  fays  Selden  it  belies  it - 
felfy  for  the  word  parliament  there  ufed , was  not  known  in  France 
till  the  fourteenth  century.  Selden  was  deceived.  It  is  true, 
the  parliaments  of  France,  confituted  as  they  are  at  this  day , 
were  not  eftabliihed  till  about  that  time : but  from  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  (in  the  8th  century)  till  the  time  of  Philip 
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tranfmitted  hither  by  Henry  the  Third,  for  the  di- 
rection of  the  Irifh  in  modelling  this  high  court ; 
which  modus  is  of  record  in  this  kingdom,  and 
an  exadt  tranfeript  of  that  which  the  firft  Nor- 
man prince  gave  to  his  Englifh  fubjedts.  Now  a 
parliament  is  a body  invefted  with  a delegated  au- 
thority for  fpecial  purpofes : A parliament  which 
fhould,  at  this  day,  in  England,  give  away  to  the 
crown  the  power  of  propofing  and  deliberating  up- 

the  fair,  (in  the  14th)  the  dates  general  of  the  kingdom 
were  entirely  difufed  • fo  that  the  Barons  were  driven  to  hold 
occafional  voluntary  meetings  for  the  lettlement  of  their  com- 
mon concerns.  Thefe  meetings  were  called  parliaments,  fays 
an  old  French  writer,  pareeque  on  y parlementoit.  To  hold  a 
talk  (the  indian  phrafe)  un  parlement,  a parley,  is  natural 
language  when  fpeaking  of  a number  of  independent  chieftains. 
The  courts  of  judice  eftablifhed  by  Philip  the  fair,  did  not 
therefore  invent , they  adopted  the  word  parliament,  which  had 
been  applied  for  five  centuries  before  to  thefe  voluntary  con- 
grefies  of  the  Barons.  This  reds  on  the  authority  of  Bruffel 
in  his  book  des  Fiefs  and  Vilhardouin,  writers  whom  Selden  per- 
haps had  not  read.  Is  it  not  then  mod  natural  that  William 
and  his  Norman  lawyers,  living  in  the  time  when  thofe  Par- 
liaments were  the  only  general  affemblies  in  the  country  they 
had  left,  fhould  introduce  the  term  parliament  into  England, 
to  denominate  the  great  council  they  found  eftablifhed  there, 
and  to  which  the  French  parliaments  bore  the  neared  refem- 
blance  of  any  inftitution  which  had  fallen  within  their  former 
experience. 
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on  ads,  retaining  only  a negative  to  themfelves, 
would  exceed  the  power  delegated  to  them  by 
the  people. — The  people  would  fpurn  fuch  gift — 
fuch  gift  would  be  abfolutely  void  : But  that  Irifh 
parliament  which  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fe- 
venth  gave  away  the  very  fame  power  to  the  crown, 
flood  exadly  on  the  Jame  footing  that  the  Englifh 
parliament  does  at  this  day , and  therefore  their  ab- 
furd  gift  is,  in  all  good  confcience  and  reafon,  a 
mere  ad  of  unauthorized  power,  and  as  fuch,  of 
no  validity  whatfoever  to  bind  their  poflerity.  If 
any  man  can  urge  any  thing  upon  conftitutionai 
principles  in  oppofition  to  this  dedudion,  then  I 
(ball  readily  retrad  every  thing  I have  faid  : I 
fhall  willingly  acknowledge  that  the  executive  tna- 
gi  ft  rate  propofing  and  debating  and  the  deliberative 
bodies  affenting  or  denying , is  the  legitimate  form  of 
the  Irifh  conftitution  ! 

3dly.  The  point  on  which  this  unnatural  yoke 
prefles  moft  fenfibly  is  this  : That  a body  of  men,  in 
whom  the  conftitution  places  no  confidence,  not 
even  known  to  our  ancient  conftitution,  is  thruft  in 
between  the  houfes  of  parliament  and  the  crown, 
with  the  mifchievous  power  of  delaying,  mifrepre- 
fenting,  and  even  (lifting  the  ads  of  the  former  ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  that  the  privy  council,  in 
this  monftrous  political  fcale,  forms  a compleat 

coun- 
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counterbalance  to  the  two  houfes  of  parliament 
This  is  robbing  the  crown  of  its  bed  prerogative, 
a direct  intercourfe  with  the  two  great  councils  of 
the  nation,  allowing  a handful  of  men  in  the  habits 
of  privy  counfellors,  to  overturn  what  they  have  in- 
efie&ually  oppofed  in  the  garb  of  voters  in  parlia- 
ment ; it  is  edablifhing  the  will  of  the  minority 
againd  that  of  the  plurality  of  voices,  and  this  too 
in  a clandedine  inquifitorial  chamber,  where  all  is 
covered  with  the  myderious  veil  of  fecrecy,  and  the 
public  left  ignorant  of  the  hand  that  wounds  them. 

But,  4thly,  The  wifdom  of  parliament  is  never 
exercifed  upon  the  laws  which  ought  to  be  the  pure 
emanations  of  its  wifdom.  Heads  of  bills,  before 
they  are  fent  to  England,  are  but  once  read,  and  that 
only  in  one  houfe,  indead  of  being  thrice  read  in 
each  houfe,  according  to  the  wife  practice  before 
Poynings.  Thus  as  the  opportunities  of  amending 
them  are  fewer,  they  often  go  to  the  privy  council 
in  a date  which  folicits  corre&ion.  Having  palled 
the  privy  council,  the  next  dage  is  England,  where 
the  bill  is  generally  configned  to  the  crucible  of  a 
fpecial  pleader  or  conveyancer,  who  having  purged 
it  of  its  Irijh  drofs , and  added  what  ingredients  he 
deems  proper,  it  receives  its  final  fubdance,  temper, 
and  form,  unalterable  by  our  parliament  on  its 
return  ; a facred  compofition  to  be  fwallowed  whole 

or 
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or  entirely  rejected ! Now  it  is  evident  that  fitch  a 
bill  owns  for  its  framer,  neither  the  houfe  that  pro- 
duces the  embryo,  nor  the  council  that  tranfmits  it, 
but  the  crucible  man  to  whom  it  is  referred  in  its 
laft  ftage ; he  {lands  lad  in  the  creative  feries ; his 
wifdom  changes,  moulds,  and  models  it,  without 
revifion  or  controul  by  any  power  exifling  in  this 
country. 

5thly.  We  complain,  that  fince  Poynings*  Adi,  no 
iaw  of  Ireland  goes  to  the  king  with  the  united  voice 
and  weight  of  the  two  great  legiflative  bodies  of  the 
nation.  If  the  commons  originate  heads  of  a bill, 
it  goes  to  England  without  ever  palling  the  lords; 
if  a bill  takes  its  rife  in  the  lords*  houfe,  the  com- 
mons have  no  opportunity  of  giving  it  the  fanction 
of  their  concurrence.  Thus  the  maxim  of  divide 
et  impera  (rule  them  by  dividing  them)  is  allowed 
its  full  operation  againfl  us.  The  force  of  the  na- 
tional aflemblies  is  frittered  away  and  loft  for  want 
of  co-operation,  and  national  objedts  are  not  prefled 
home  upon  the  executive  power  with  that  colledled, 
conftitutional  energy,  which  the  adt  and  voice  of 
a nation  fhould  carry  along  with  them.  We  are 
obliged  to  whifper  our  grievances  to  the  privy 
council  in  broken,  divided  accents,  inftead  of 
diredtly  addrefling  our  gracious  foyereign  in  one 
according  folemn  appeal. 
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But,  6thly,  The  people  are  fenfible  that  the 
caufe  which  firft  introduced  this  unnatural  interpo- 
lation in  the  book  of  their  liberties,  no  longer  ex- 
ifls.  Poynings’  a£t  was  paffed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  feventh,  a prince  of  the  Larcafler  line. 
Ireland  had  ever  been  devoted  to  the  York  inte- 
reft.  In  the  ftruggles  between  the  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancafler,  it  happened  that  a viceroy  of  the 
York  fa&ion  continued  mafter  in  Ireland  after  the 
Lancaftrian  party  had  gained  the  afcendancy  in 
England.  He  continued  true  to  his  fa&ion,  fcreen- 
ed  the  Yorkifts  from  the  vengeance  of  the  reign- 
ing prince,  and,  without  any  authority  from  the 
crown,  paffed  laws  unfavourable  to  the  king  on 
the  throne.  This  evil  was  perceived  in  its  full 
force  by  Henry  the  7th,  a cunning  and  jealous 
prince,  who,  in  order  to  bind  up  the  hands  of 
future  delegates  in  Ireland,  had  the  addrefs  to  pro- 
cure the  palling  of  the  act  called  Sir  Edward  Poyn- 
ings’  a£l ; by  which  every  law  intended  to  be  paffed 
in  Ireland  was  to  undergo  his  infpedtion,  and  to 
receive  his  previous  concurrence  before  it  received 
his  affent  by  the  voice  of  his  viceroy.  The  evil 
to  be  met  was  the  eventual  treachery  of  a lord 
lieutenant,  but  unfortunately  the  remedy  for  that 
evil  was  fo  ill  projected,  that  in  fecuring  the  crown 
againfl  its  reprefentative,  it  raifed  up  a pale  of 
reparation  between  the  crown  and  the  parliament, 

which 
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which  the  exertions  of  honeft  and  virtuous  men 
have  hitherto  drove  ineffedtually  to  remove.  In 
that  very  reign  the  fubftantial  caufe  of  this  law 
ceafed,  all  competition  for  the  crown  was  at  an 
end. — In  the  fubfequent  reign,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land was  inverted  with  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland, 
and,  as  king  of  Ireland,  had  a right  to  a diredt  in- 
tercourfe  with  his  Irifh  parliament.  No  prior  nor 
fubfequent  law  could  take  this  away  : it  fprung  up 
as  a necejjary  relation , as  foon  as  there  exifted  a 
king  and  parliament  between  which  that  relation 
could  fubfirt.  This  exclufive  fufficiency  -of  the 
three  eftates  is  the  great  firft  principle  of  that  con- 
ftitution  which  Ireland  received  by  a Magna  Charta 
of  her  own,  prior ; in  date,  and  co-extenfive  in  pri- 
vileges, with  that  which  is  the  juft  boaft  of  Eng- 
land. 

But,  7thly.  The  objedt  of  this  adt  is  attainable 
by  means  as  effedtual,  and  more  conftitutional,  than 
thofe  which  the  adt  purfues, — the  objedt  I mean, 
is  to  prevent  variance  or  clafhing  of  interefts  be- 
tween the  crown  and  its  reprefentative — and  in  this 
plain  way  : after  bills  have  paffed  the  two  houfes  herey 
let  them  be  tranfmitted  to  England  under  the  great 
feal  of  this  kingdom  for  the  royal  confederation.  When 
they  have  undergone  the  confederation  of  the  crown , let 
a special  commission  be  made  out  under  the 

great 
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great  feal  of  England , directed  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, for  puffing  Juch  of  them  into  laws  as 
(hall  meet  the  royal  affent ; and  for  rejecting  the 
others . This  special  commiffion  produced  in  open 

parliament , will  be  the  warrant  to  the  public 
that  there  is  an  aftual  concurrence  or  dijfent  of  the 
i Town , and  the  crown  will  be  perfectly  Secured  a- 
gainft  the  mif chief,  which  it  was  the  object  of  Henry 

the  Seventh  to  remedy. This  plan  is  no  new 

conceit,  but  the  very  mode  purfued  in  England, 
under  the  authority  of  the  flatute  of  the  33d  of 
Henry  the  eighth,  ch.  21,  in  cafes  where  the  king 
does  not  think  proper  to  go  to  parliament  himfelf, 
as  far  as  the  circumftanccs  of  the  two  countries 
will  admit ; and  perfectly  the  fame  with  the  mode 
authorized  by  Ir.  flat,  the  nth  of  Elizabeth,  feflibn 
2,  ch.  J.  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  plan 
here  propofed  requires  the  reading  of  the  king’s 
commiffion  in  parliament,  inftead  of  the  procla- 
mations prefcribed  by  the  laft;  mentioned  ftatute. 

8th!y,  It  is  known  to  us  all,  that  when  the 
ads  of  Henry  the  feventh,  and  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  were  pafled  into  laws,  the  people  of  this 
country  were  not  represented  in  parliament — I fay 
the  majority  of  the  people.  The  Englifh  pale  was 
confined,  as  I remember,  to  five  counties.  The 
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remaining  counties  had  no  (hare  in  the  legiflature 
of  this  country  : they  were  not  admitted  to  fend 
reprefentatives  until  the  time  of  James  the  firft, 
above  half  a century  afterwards.  This  confidera- 
tion  has,  I own,  to  my  mind,  very  great  weight  in 
lowering  the  authority  of  laws  pad  in  fuch  a non- 
age of  our  legiflative  bodies.  When  the  number  of 
lords  and  commons  was  fo  very  inconfiderable,  it 
might  well  enough  happen  that  all,  or  at  lead  a 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  parliament  were 
of  the  privy  council ; fo  that  the  fame  men  who 
were  to  give  the  form  of  laws  to  the  heads  of  bills 
tranfmitted,  were  probably  as  privy  counfellors 
concerned  in  tranfmitting  them.  In  fuch  circum- 
dances,  the  evil  of  this  law  would  be  lefs  fenfibly 
felt*,  whereas,  at  prefent,  when  not  one  tenth  of 
the  number  of  our  legiflative  bodies  have  a feat  at 
the  privy  council  board,  it  mud  either  happen  that 
the  adts  of  thofe  bodies  are  comptrolied  by  a mino- 
rity of  their  own  members,  or  by  a handful  of 
men,  too  obfcure,  or  too  noxious,  to  be  admit- 
ted into  either  houfe  of  parliament. 

9thly.  We  are  furnifhed  with  a very  drong  ar- 
gument for  the  repeal  of  thofe  datutes,  by  the 
flatute-book  itfelf,  wherein  there  are  two  temporary 
repeals  of  Poynings’  law,  upon  the  declared  princi- 
ple of  the  hinderance  it  was  of  to  public  bufmefs, 
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and  thefe  too  in  the  arbitrary  reigns  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth*.  Theconhitu- 
tion  dlablilhed  in  the  flatute  of  the  latter  much 
refembles  that  which  I have  already  propofed  to- 
come  in  the  place  of  onr  prefent  practice : — a prac- 
tice (for  I will  not  call  it  by  a better  name)  which 
creeping  in  under  the  mafk  of  an  adl  of  parliament, 
ftrikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  parliament  itfelf. 
— In  this  cafe,  fome  difficulty  may  be  thought  to 
arife  from  the  provifion  of  the  adl  i ith  of  Elizabeth, 
chap  S.  whereby  it  is  made  neceffary  that  heads  of 
a bill  for  the  purpofe  x>f  repealing  Poynings'*  law* 
mufl  receive  the  approbation  of  both  houfes  of  par- 
liament, before  they  are  tranfmitted  to  England  for 
the  previous  confent  of  the  crown.  This  was  a 
plain  attempt  of  the  good  folks  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
days,  to  eftablifh  an  eternal  fovereignty  over  their 
defendants,  and  to  rule  the  roaft  for  centuries  after 
they  were  in  their  graves.  It  is  as  abfurd,  as  if 
they  had  en added  that  no  heads  of  a bill  fhould  be 
good  for  the  purpofe  of  overturning  this  gigantic 
law,  uniefs  fuch  as  paffed  the  houfes  of  parliament 
ananimoujly.  The  parliament  of  this  age  cannot  be 
bound  to  any  whimfical  or  novel  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, in  derogation  to  the  eftablifhed  courfe,  by  a 
parliament  which  has  ceafed  to  adl  a century  and  a 
half  ago. — All  that  we  can  grant  them  is,  to  fubmit  to 
their  adts  as  long  as  the  fovereign  power  of  the  ftate 

* 28  Hen.  8.  chap.  4^  H Eliz.  fef.  2.  chap.  1. 
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fecuring  thisowr  acknowledged  right  \yith  unanimity  y 
temper  and  moderation.  Whoever  attempts  to  go  a 
flep  farther,  to  weaken  the  bond  by  which  we  are 
linked  with  our  filler  kingdom,  (and  I hope  indiftb- 
lubly)  will  prove  a very  harmlefs  man  in  the  end, 
for  he  will  meet  with  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
all  right-minded  men  in  both  countries. 

Cfr 

As  to  the  meafure  immediately  under  our  confi- 
deration,  I have  fuch  a confidence  in  our  privy 
council,  that  I can.  hardly  conceive  that  men  of  the 
firft  rank  and  confequenee  in  this  country  fhould 
Hand  in  the  way  of  its  obtaining  a free  confutation. 
I am  fure  if  there  is  any  among  them  fo  perverfe, 
he  is  very  unfit  to  comptrol  the  ads  of  the  legiflature 
of  this  country  ; and  fhould  he  be  fo  mifchievoufl}7’ 
fuccefsful,  as  to  communicate  his  difafFedion  to  his 
fellow  counfellors,  I hope  to  fee  a fpirited  flep 
taken  by  the  parliament  of  this  country,  I mean 
the  glorious  one  of  fending  a deputation  from  the 
two  houfes,  to  lay  the  ad  for  new  modelling  and  a- 
mending  Poyqings’  Law  at  the  feet  of  his  majejly  ; 
and  when  this  meafure  is  crowned  with  the  fuccefs  it 
deferves,  I will  be  glad  to  fee  the  lawyer,  or  the 
man  in  this  country,  who  will  dare  to  affirm,  that 
fuch  ad  is  not  as  conftitutional , found  and  valid , as 
any  that  (lands  recorded  on  the  parliament  rolls. 
Indeed  the  bare  fuppofition  of  an  additional  energy, 
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added  to  the  ads  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  by 
the  concurring  fuffrages,  [not  of  a handful  of  men 
here,]  but  of  any,  the  molt  aoguft  affembly  upon 
earth,  feems  to  me  the  very  height  of  political  ab- 
furdity.  I have  thrown  thefe  thoughts  haftily  to- 
gether, not  with  a view  of  inflaming  the  minds, 
but  of  reprefenting  what  I take  to  be  the  ftrenuous 
and  ardent  wifh  of  the  people  of  this  ifland  ; a loy- 
al, brave,  and  enduring  people,  .who  aim  their  views 
no  farther  than  to  reftore  the  great  organ,of  their 
bappinefs , their  Ugijlature , to  its  ancient  form  and 
ftandard.  This  they  look  for  as  men  entitled  under 
that  conftitution,  of  which  parliament  is  only  the 
creature,  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  Britilh 
fubjedts ; this  they  expect  from  the  virtuous  exertions 
of  that  very  parliament,  which  it  is  their  defire  to 
reftore  to  its  conftitutional  importance ; whofe  adts 
for  the  public  good  will  be  feconded  by  the  public 
voice,  and  fupported  by  the  public  arm. 


FINIS. 


